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Subject:  "SUMMER  INSECT  PESTS."  Information  from  the  Bireau.o'- 
Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S. Department  of  Agriculture.  -     '  ' 
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'Summer  insect  pests 
Are  uninvited  guests. 
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Friends,  this  seems  to  "be  one  of  my  days  for  bre 


I'll  spare  you  further  rhymes.     The  point  that  occurred  to  me  is  this:  Are 
these  insect  household  pests  entirely  uninvi ted?    The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  of  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  many  a  house- 
keeper leaves  invitations  around  that  are  just  as  attractive  to  an  insect  as 
an  engraved  "at  home"  card. 

For  example,   the  winter  overcoat  left  hanging  in  the  back  of  the  coat 
closet?  To  a  mother  moth  it  offers  all  the  facilities  of  a  free  home  for  her 
young  which  will  hatch  from  the  eggs  she  lays.     She  can  be  certain  that  her 
offspring  will  have  plenty  to  eat  for  months  to  come. 

The  lint  from  rugs  and  "blankets,  lodged  in  floor  or  basehoard  cracks, 
offers  an  attractive  nesting  place  to  a  carpet  "beetle.    And  many  people  do  not 
realize  that  those  shiny  little  "silverfish"  or  "slickers"  which  come  darting- 
out  between  piles  of  household  linen  or  unmended  undergarments  have  been 
attracted  to  these  places  "because  they  like  to  feast  on  the  starch  or  sizing 
in  these  fabrics. 

TJho  left  stray  crumhs  on  the  pantry  shelves,  plainly  inviting  roaches 
and  ants  to  come  in  and  help  themselves?    That  half-box  of  cereal,  uncovered, 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  cabinet  is  another  dainty  that  will  soon 
appeal  to  some  of  those  tiny  "b lack  .grain  weevils.     I've  a  particular  dread  of 
uninvited  weevils,  because  they  always  go  on  a  kitchen  tour,  sampling  every 
kind  of  cereal  from  oatmeal  to  crackers,  even  getting  into  the  flour  bin  and 
the  rice. 

Another  kind  of  weevil  that  will  come  without  any  urging  prefers  raisins, 
dates,  figs,  and  other  dried  fruits. 

With  all  this  on  my  mind,  I  had  a  little  talk  with  Dr.  E. A. Back ,  one  of 
the  entomologists  of  the  U. S. Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  special  work  is 
the  study  of  the  habits,  and  life  history  of  insects  that  attack  stored  products, 
and  how  to  control  them.     TJhile  his  field  extends  far  heyond  the  household  to 
all  sorts  of  commercially  stored  products,  Dr.  Back  is  also  interested  in  the 
control  of  the  familiar  insects  with  which  we  housewives  have  to  contend.  Uhen 
I  asked  him  what  he  advised  women  to  do  about  these  summer  pests,  he  said: 


"In  the  main,  it' s  a  matter  of  good  housekeeping.     The  old  saying, 
'Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  peace'  was  never  more  true  than  when  applied 
to  keeping  insects  away  from  our  homes  and  particularly  from  our  food  supplies. 
A  good  housekeeper  doesn't  leave  any  food  around-  not  even  the  smallest  crumb- 
for  insects  to  food  on,  so  they  go  elsewhere,  to  pastures  that  are  richer,  if 
not  greener. 


"The  term  'food'  for  an  insect  of  course  includes  substances  like  woolens, 
furs,  feathers,  lint ,  and  so  on  that  moths  and  carpet  "beetles  favor,  and  starched 
garments  and  old  papers  that  attract  silver  fish.     In  addition  to  cleanliness 
and  continual  policing  of  her  premises,  the  good  housekeeper  provides  plenty  of 
vermin-proof  containers  for  supplies.     She  sees  that  the  lids  or  coverings  are 
so  tight  no  adult  insects  can  get  in  and  lay  eggs.     This  means  not  only  tin  and 
glass  containers  for  cereals  and  other  stored  foods,  but  trunks,   cedar  chests, 
garment  bags  or  boxes  in  which  clothing  and  household  articles  are  stored. 

"Then,  if  an  occasional  insect  intruder  appears,  the  housewife  should 
know  the  particular  insecticide  which  will  be  effective  in  dealing  with  it.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has  this  information  and  is  glad  to 
send  it  to  anyone  requesting  it." 

"In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Back,   "I  said,   "won't  you  tell  our  radio  listeners 
what  to  do  for  some  of  the  worst  trouble  makers?"    Here,  in  substance,  is  what 
Dr.  Back  recommends: 

Beetles  or  weevils  that  infest  cereals  live  on  very  small  quantities 
of  dry  cereal  or  on  crumbs  lodged  in  cracks,  corners,  or  crevices  of  flour 
bins,  pantries,  and  kitchen  cabinets.     The  Indian  meal  moth  is  a  pest  that  makes 
a  loose  webbing  sometimes  found  in  boxes  of  breakfast  food.     If  you  find  any 
traces  of  these  insects,  burn  all  the  infested  material,  and  sterilize  the 
containers  or  throw  them  away.     Clean  your  shelves  and  closets  thoroughly  with 
hot  water  and  soap.    Keep  hams  and  other  cured  meats  screened  until  time  to  use 
them,  or  ham  beetles  may  lay  eggs  on  them.     In  summer  buy  cereals  in  small  lots 
and  use  them  up  promptly. 

Roaches  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food.     They  like  hot,  moist  places. 
Keep  all  staples  in  tight  containers  and  all  perishables  in  the  refrigerator. 
Sweep  up  all  crumbs  and  scraps  of  food  from  the  floor.    Dust  with  sodium  fluoride 
all  places  where  roaches  can  hide. 

Protection  of  the  clothing  from  moths  and  carpet  beetles  is  obtained 
chiefly  by  giving  all  winter  clothing  and  blankets  a  thorough  cleaning  and  brush- 
ing, and  then  wrapping  them  up,  enclosing  naphthalene  flakes  or  crystals  of 
paradichlorobenzene.     Seal  the  edges  of  the  packages  so  no  moths  can  get  into 
lay  eggs* 

A  poisoned  paste  containing  arsenic  may  be  used  to  get  rid  of  silverfish. 
If  you  find  a  single  bedbug  it  is  no  disgrace,  for  bedbugs  travel  on  laundry 
baskets,  people's  clothing,  and  in  suit  cases.    Any  visitor  who  has  been^in  a 
public  conveyance  may  bring  you  a  "crimson  rambler."    If  you  find  one,  kill  it, 
and  go  over  all  your  beds  and  springs  carefully  and  spray  them  with  a  kerosene- 
pyrethrum  fly  spray.     Repeat  at  10  day  intervals  until  you  are  sure  no  progeny 
has  been  left. 
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Ants  are  troublesome  food  pests,  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with  them 
differs  from  those  we  have  discussed  "because  they  may  get  in  the  house  from  out- 
of-doors  no  matter  how  careful  you  are.     They  like  sirups  and  sweet  foods 
especially.     If  you  can  locate  the  ant  colony  and  inject  a  little  carbon  di- 
sulphide  into  the  opening  or  crack  through  which  the  ants  appear  you  may  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  them.     It  is  also  possible  to  mix  a  poison  bait  with  sugar  sirup 
to  attract  them. 

Time  is  too  short  to  tell  you  what  to  do  about  crickets,  fleas,  centipedes 
and  book  lice,  which  are  all  among  the  summer  visitors  we'd  rather  not  welcome. 
Mosquitoes  and  flies  are  more  of  a  community  problem.    But  if  you  want  further 
information  on  any  of  these  pests,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
will  give  it  to  you. 


